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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


Caro.tne, late consort of King George 
IV. and his first cousin, was born on the 
t 17th May, 1768. Her father, the late 

Duke of Brunswick, well known for the 
“5 famous manifesto issued against the Re- 
publicans of France at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, was married to 
the sister of George III. After the old 
Duke of Brufiswick’s death, his widow 
went to England, and died in the house 
of her daughter, the late Queen, when 
7 she was Princess of Wales. 

Little is known as to the early period 
of the life of Queen Caroline, excepting 
that she received her education at a 
Court noted, like all the Royal Courts 
ot Europe, for intrigue and gallantry. 
At the age of fifteen, while residing at 
Wolfenbuttle, her father’s residence in 
Germany, sCaroline became attached to 
an Irish r, who had distinguished 
himself tle, and who, on that ac- 
count, had beew promoted by the Duke, 
and appointed one of his aids-de-camp. 
This attachment was displeasing to the 
father ; but, as observed by the writer 
of the story, it ‘‘ was strengthened by 
subsequent circumstances of a romantic 
nature ;”’ of which, however, he has not 
furnished us with any detail. The se- 
quel of this ‘‘ romantic” affair is thus 
narrated: ‘‘ Suffice is to say, that after 
the lapse of several years, and on the 
eve of the Princess being brought to 
* — this country, to be married to his pre- 
sent Majesty, (then Prince of Wales,) 
a wild and desperate attempt was made 
hy the gentleman in question, aided by 
an Irish nobleman. This was defeated 
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an by the vigilance of her father. The 

Princess was rescued from the danger 
, by which she was threatened, and safe- 
er ly conveyed to ourshores. The authors 
life of the intended outrage were for some 
sf time confined in prison, but eventually 
Dv: escaped. The one was subsequently 


reported to have been killed at the bat- 


his own country.”’ 


_ present king. 








ted rank in the kingdom, 


plishments of the Princess. 


Carlton House. 








Notwithstanding this concurrence o 
happy circumstances, 


did not live together on the best possible 
terms. It was no difficult matter to di- 
vine the cause of this ; and the English 
newspapers, even now that the Prince 
fills the throne, after complimenting him 
on the elegance of his person—that 
** he was alike the idol of his own and 
of the softer sex’’—unreservedly state, 
that he had ‘‘ become entangled in those 
snares which were constantly prepared 
for him by those enchanting Circes who 
flitted about the Court of St. James.” 
The plain English of this is, George 
had formed other and previous attach- 
ments, not of a2 secret nature, but open- 
ly and avowed. He had not seen Caro- 
line, except in miniature, till she landed 
in Engiand. He married her as a mat- 
ter of state policy, and after enjoying 


tle of Hohen Linden, and the other fell 
a victim to certain visionary schemes in- 
to which he had entered with regard to 































The Princess Caroline was married 
in London on the 8th of April, 1795, to 
The ceremony was 
performed in presence of George III. 
his Queen, and all the persons of eleva- 
The nation 
testified their satisfaction upon the occa- 
sion, by pouring in addresses, in which 
the happy couple were congratulated on 
their union ; and the newspapers, and 
other journals of the day, vied with each 
other in giving eclat to the splendid ce- 
remony of the marriage, and in lavishing 
their praises on the beauty and accom- 
What add- 
ed to the felicity of the married pair, 
was the payment; by the nation, of the 
debts of the Prince, then amounting to 
£639,890 sterling, and raising his an- 
nual income, which was formerly £60,- 
000 a year, to £100,000, besides advan- 
cing £27,000 to pay the preparations 
for the marriage, {£28,000 for jewels 
and plate, and £26,000 for furnishing 


a few months 
scarcely elapsed when it was pretty ge- 
nerally whispered that the royal pair 
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her company for a few weeks, 
dilections for other objects res 
thus occasioned a dislike for a W 
whom he had never been attach 
as to whom he had not even condescend- 
ed to consult his own prior feelings. In 
the end, a separation took place, al- 
though the parties still lived under the 
same roof; and the breach became 
wider and irreparable, a short time af- 
terwards, in consequence of the follow- 
ing circumstance: A clergyman, chap- 
lain to the wife of George II1. being ad- 
vised for his health to try the waters of 
Baden, previously to setting out, waited 
upon the Princess of Wales at Carlton 
House, and expressed his willingness to 
execute any commission she might be 
disposed to entrust to his charge, either 
in conveying letters to her mother, the 
Duchess of Brunswick, or otherwise. 
The Princess accepted his proffered ser- 
vice, and desired that he would call the 
next day for her commands. He called 
accordingly, and received from her hands 
certain letters which he was charged to 
deliver safely into the hands of the 
Duchess of Brunswick. He promised 
compliance, and set out from London. 
No sooner had he reached the port from 
whence he was about to embark, than 
he received an express announcing to 
him the dangerous indisposition of his 
wife. He returned to town without de- 
lay, and, with some degree of incaution, 
delivered the dispatches entrusted to his 
care by the Princess to a person by 
whom their contents were betrayed. It 
has been rumoured that these letters 
contained matter calculated to excite 
displeasure in the mind of the reigning 
Queen, to whom the Prince of Wales 
was wont to pay implicit obedience, and 
that a feeling of dislike, never after- 
wards eradicated, took immediate pos- 
session of her soul. In such a state of 
things, the chances of renewed affection 
became every day still more remote. 
A veil of mystery was thrown over the 
whole affair, which has never been 
completely removed, and, in the end, 
the Princess, after being delivered of 
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er late lamented daughter, became the 
inhabitant of a separate establishment on 
Blackheath. This final separation took 
place in April, 1796, twelve months af- 
ter. the marriage, and three months after | 
the. 


i of the Princess Charlotte of] 
was preceded by some nego- 






| 


tia 
took part, by conveying to his 


the Princess, to know the terms on which 
they were to live. This produced a 
letter from the Prince, in which he re- 
marked—* Our inclinations are not in 
our power ; nor should either of us be 
held answerable for the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each 
other. Tranquil and comfortable socie- 

ty is, however, in our power : 

Me intercourse, therefore, be restricted to 
' that; and will distinctly subscribe to 
the condition which you required thro’ 

* Lady Cholmondeley, that even in the 





* ofamore particular nature.” 
To this letter her Royal Highness re- 


*which Lord and Lady Chol- |}. 


Royal Highnéss a desire, on the part of 


let our |! 


event of any accident happening to my 
daughter, (which, | trast, Providence 
will in its mercy avert,) I shall not. in- 
fringe the terms of the restriction, by |, 
proposing, at any period, a connection 


‘consoled. I retain every sentiment of 
gratitude for the situation in which I find 
myself, as Princess of Wales, enabled, 
| by your means, to indulge in the free 
exercise of a virtue dear to my heart— 
I mean charity. It will be my duty, 
likewise, to act upon another motive, 
that of giving an example of patience and 
resignation under every trial.” 

After the exchange of these letters 
the Princess went to reside in Montague 
Hous@, Blackheath, about four miles 
from London. There, in 1801, she be- 
came accidentally acquainted with Lady 
Douglas, the wife of Sir John Douglas, an 
officer in the marine service. These 
'persons soon became very intimate with 
‘the princess; but, in 1804, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding, her 
royal highness dismissed lady Douglas 
from her society. This proceeding so 
exasperated Sir John Douglas and _his 
lady, that they immediately set to work 
ito do the Princess all the injury in their 
‘power, or which revenge could dictate. 
Sir Jobn, in particalar, waited upon the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex, brothers of 
‘the Prince of Wales, and informed them 
of some circumstances, connected with 
the conduct of the Princess, injurious to 




















is you tacitly insinuated for this twelve- 


4 
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turned the following answer: The 
avowal of your conversation with Lord 
Cholmondeley neither surprises nor of- 
fends me:—It merely confirmed what 


month. Bat after this, it would be a 
* want of delicacy, or rather an unworthy 
Meanness in me, were | to complain of 
those conditions which you impose upon 
yourself. I should have returned no 
answer to your letter, if it had not been 
conceived in terms to make it doubtful 


ties.” 


her reputation. On investigating the 
matter, however, at that period, the 
royal brothers concluded not to. mention 
any of the circumstances to the Prince, 
as they conceived them to “ rest entire- 


ly on the misapprehension of both par- 


_ Notwithstanding this resolution on the 
part of the two brothers, measures were 
taken, by some one, to make the Prince 
acquainted with the stories which had 








whether this arrangement proceeds from 
you or from me ; and you are aware that 
the credit of it belongs to you alone. 
The letter which you announce to me as 
the last, obliges me to communicate to 
the King, as to my sovereign and my fa- 


ther, both your avowal and my answer. 


Youpwill find enclosed the copy of my 


letter to the king: I-apprize you of it, 
that I} may not incur the slightest re- 
proach of duplicity from you. As | have at 
this moment no protector but his majesty, 
I refer myself to him entirely on this scb- 
ject, and if my conduct meet bis appro- 
bation, 1 shall be, in some degree at least, 


been told about his wife; for, in No- 
vember, 1805, an investigation of the 
matter was gone into by his authority. 
‘In the December following, Lady Doug- 
las and her husband gave in, as she sta- 
ted, in consequence of commands to that 
purpose from the Prince of Wales, a 
written statement of facts, relative to the 
language and behaviour of his wife, and 
particularly relative to the birth of a 
child, which she asserted the Princess to 
have brought into the world in 1802. 

In possession of this assertion of his 
wife’s criminality, the Prince lost no | 
time in laying the statement before his 
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issued a warrant to the four lords, Er. 
skine, Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenbo. 
rough, to examine into the matter. The 
four lords having assembled and exam). 
ned such persons as they chose, as to the 
matters alledged against the Princess, 
reported to the king, “‘ their perfect con. 
viction, that there is no foundation what. 
ever for believing that the child now 
with the Princess is the child of her Roy. 
al Highness, or that she was delivered o 


thing appeared to us which would war. 
rant the belief that she was pregnant in 
that year, or at any other period within 
the compass of our inquiries.” 

Besides the specific charge of crimi- 
nality brought against the Princess, of 
which the report entirely cleared her, 
there were others of a minor import, 
implying improper levity of conduct ina 
personage of her rank and dignity, re- 
specting which the Commissioners stated, 
that they ‘“* must be credited until they 
shall receive some decisive contraidic- 
tion ; and, if true, are justly entitled to 
the most serious considerativns.”’ 

The Princess, on being furnished with 
a copy of this Report, and its accompa 
nying depositions, wrote § eral letters 
to the King ; and those Cee 
her defence against those ' r charges 
with which the lords commissioners had 
left her tarnished. In the performance 
of this task, she had recourse to the legal 
advice and assistance of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, the late chief justice Gibbs, 
and the master of the rolls, sir Thomes 
Plomer. In the letters to which we 
allude, her royal highness, after a most 
able refntation of all which had been 
urged against her, concluded with a 





prayer to be restored to the presence of al eel 


his majesty at court, and thus to be 
cleared in the eyes of the world. 

The King, having the defence of the 
Princess before him, and also her de- 
mands of justice at his hands, referred 
her letters to his Cabinet Ministers, and 
required their opinion and advice, as 0 
what he ought to do ip the case. 

The Whigs, who were then in power, 
felt some difficulty as to the course 
which they should pursue ; but, at length, 
on January 25, 1807, they came to are- 
solution in the form of a Cabinet Minute, 








father, who, on the 20th of May, 1806 


»j0 which the king submitted to their 


any child in the year 1802 ; nor has any ° 
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opinion that the facts of the case did not 
warrant their advising that any further 
steps should be takeov upon it, and ad- 
vised his Majesty, no longer to decline 
receiving the Princess into his presence. 
‘¢ But the result of the whole case does, 
in their judgment, render it indispensa- 
ble that your Majesty should, by a se- 
rious admonition, convey to her Royal 
Highness your Majesty’s expectation that 
her Royal Highness should be more cir- 
cumspect in her future conduct.” 

The King, agreeably to the advice of 
his Cabinet, sent a message to the Prin- 
cess, through the lord Chancellor Er- 
skine, containing the admonition recom- 
mended. The message was sent on the 
28th of January, 1807. The Princess, 
on receiving it, immediately wrote to 
the King, intimating to him, that she 
would wait on him at Windsor on the 
Monday following. The king, the mo- 
ment he received her letter, wrote back 
that he preferred receiving her in Lon- 
don, on a day subsequent to the ensuing 
week. To this letter the Princess re- 
turned no answer, and waited, of course, 
to hear from the king. Thus every 
thing appeared to be satisfactorily set- 
tled, andythe Princess was aboat to be 
restored to society, when at the request 
of the Prince of Wales, all further steps 
were suspended until he should be ena- 
bled to submit to the King a statement, 
which he proposed to make to him upon 
the papers relating to the Princess’s de- 





,fence, after consulting with his own law- 


yers. 

It was now that the advisers of the 
Princess began to change the tone of her 
letters, and from the plaintive to barst 
forth into the indignant. Her Royal 
Highness answered the letter of the 
King, communicating the circumstances 
last alladed to, on the 12th of February, 
1807, intimating her design to represent 
to him, in another letter, the various 
grounds on whicli she felt the hardship 
of her case ;—which was done in a let- 
ter dated the 16th of February, in a 
most able manner. At the close of the 
letier there was a threat of ‘‘ An appeal 
to the public,’ unless the Princess 
should be speedily received at Court, 
and also allowed some suitable establish- 
ment in some one of the Royal Palaces, 
if not in Carlton House.—To this letter 


l|she received no answer, and on the 5th 
of March, she wrote again to the King 
to say, that unless her requests were 
granted, the publication would not be 
withheld beyond the next Monday, which 
would have been on the 9th of March, 
1807. The publication, or, as it was af- 
terwards called, ‘‘ The Book,” did not 
appear ; but, in fifteen days from that 
time, Mr. Perceval was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ! The publication being 
thus for a time effectually checked, the 
Whig ministry, including the friends of 
the Prince, went out of office, and there 
was no longer any obstacle to the recei- 
ving of the Princess at court. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2ist of April, 1807, mi- 
nutes were laid before the King, as a 
prelude to that step, in which the coun- 
cil declared ‘*‘ their decided concurrence 
in the clear and unanimous opinion of 
the commissioners, confirmed by that of 
all your Majesty’s late confidential ser- 
pee that the two main charges alleged 
against her Royal Highness of pregnancy 
and delivery are completely disproved ; 
and they further submit to your Majesty. 
their unanimous opinion that all the oth- 
er particulars of conduct brought in ac- 
cusation against her Royal Highness to 
which the character of criminality can 
be ascribed, are either satisfactorily con- 
tradicted, or rest upon evidence of such 
a nature, and which was given under 
such circumstances, as render it, mm the 
judgment of your Majesty’s confidentiai 
servants, undeserving of credit.” 

Thus ended the matter at that time. 
The Princess was restored to her situa- 
tion at Court; with a reputation perfectly 
unsullied, although it had been so basely 
attacked, and to this period it may fairly 
be alleged, that if the death of the King 
had not taken place, there was nothing 
fe justice which could have deprived 
her Royal Highness of all those rights 
and dignities belonging to the Queen of 
England. 

Up to this time Mr. Perceval may 
have been said to have acted'in the most 
honourable manner towards his illustri- 
ous client—he had cleared her of every 
imputation ; he had restored her to the 
court ; he had replaced her in a palace, 
(she obtained apartments in Kensington 
Palace,) and had done all that her most 
sanguine wishes could have anticipa- 











ted.—From his subsequent conduct, 
however, it would seem that he had 
acted under a different feeling. —When 
the Regency came to be established in 
the person of the Prince ; when the 
husband came to be exalted to the rank, 
the splendor, and power of a King, the 








Princess was still left in her former Com- 
paratively obscure, and penuriots state. 
His conduct on this occasion excited at 
the time a considerable degree of ani- 
madversion. He had relieved the Prin- 
cess from the consequences of a foul ca- 
lumny ; but her husband being now ex- 
alted, her non-exaltation operated with 
regard to her character, in nearly the 
same way as her exclusion from court 


had formerly operated. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Hibernian Magazine. 
Biographical Sketch of Madame Catalant. 
This extraordinary performer was 
born in the Papal territory. At the age 
of fifteen, she made her début in the 











first parts of the serious opera ; and not- 
withstanding her youth, and her little fa- 
miliarity with the stage, she maintained 
her reputation by the singular merit of 
her voice, though she had to undergo 
a comparison with singers of the most 
eonsummate talents. Her fame soon 
spread all over Europe, and she was not 
suffered to remain long in Italy. She 
was induced to visit Portugal, and re- 
mained for a considerable time at Lis- 
bon. In that city, the wonderful talents 
which nature had bestowed on her were 
cultivated, and carried to the highest 
perfection. In fact, she unites in herself 
all the great qualities which excite our 
admiration when separately distributed 
to other artists. Her voice is equally 
astonishing both in the low and the high 
tones, and is no less remarkable for 
sweetness and flexibility than for strength 
and compass. 

From Lisbon she went to Madrid, car- 
rying with her the regret of the Portu- 
guese. Atthe Spanish court she recei- 
vedthe most flattering distinctions. She 
was honoured with innumerable marks 
of the most gracious condescension from 
the queen, to whom she was particular- 
ly recommended by the princess of Bra- 
zil. From Spain she went to Paris, 
where the same admiration and applause 
attended her. 
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Madame Catalani is about twenty-five) She has since appeared several times ||love and constancy, madame Catalan; 
years of age. She possesses a very jjin the part of Argenis, in a serious ope- ||acquires fresh claims to our vlmiration 
agreeable person : her figure, indeed, |jra, in two acts called Il Ritorno di Serse,||by the dexterity of her dissimulation, 
might serve as a passport to a much in- ithe return of Xerxes, the music of|]and by the animation of her acting. The 
ferior voice, and of course it will not di-|}which is likewise by Portogallo. The |/first scene of the second act has a prett 
minish the effect of one that is excellent. |j plot of an Italian operais generally con- |}duet between Argenis and Xerres as 
She is of the middle stature ; her figure | tained in asmall space. Xerxes, king jjend of which is beautiful, Di tant mak 
is very interesting, active, easy, and ial Prussia, is betrothed to Argenis, the jj met. But the ninth scene is that in which 
graceful. Her face is oval, and full of||princess of the Parthians, who is in love |jshe appears to the greatest advantage ag 
female delicacy and expression. In ajjwith his son Sebastes. The father be- lan actress.—In her voice, in her step, in 
concert, Madame Catalani is the only ‘es supposed dead, the prince mounts | her attitude, in her gesture, the trand: 
singer ; no other voice either of man or |ithe throne, andthe lovers are on the eve || tions from rage to grief, and from despair 
woman can be heard beside hers. Shejiof being united, when Xerxes returns. ||to astonishment and joy, are so well dis. 
is even a very formidable rival to the Sebastes is condemned to die, and Arge- ||tinguished and characterized, that the 
most able performers, either on wind or jnis runs mad. In this scene madame Ca- ||spectator is hurried away by these dif. 
stringed instruments. Their most bril- jitalani’s acting is very great, Xerxes at |iferent emotions.—He fears that effects 
liant passages cannot be compared with length relents, and the lovers are made |]so fatiguing will exhaust the strength of 
what :madame Catalani easily executes || happy. a young and delicate female, who seems, 
r natural voice. | The music of Hi Riterno di Serse is of |DY the mildness and gentleness of her 
: Catalani made her first ap- la different style and character from that |j!00k, to be destined by nature to express 
pearance at the opera in London, at the | pc. nipamide. Portogallo seems to have Ply the softest sensations ; and he is 
commencement of the season, on Satur- | wished to astonish in Semiramide rather |}glad when the torments of Argenis finish, 
day, December the thirteenth. The at- than to touch the heart, to try the effect of | and she is united to Sebastes. 
traction of the fame that bad preceded}, Voice of unparalleled strength and com-|} Her great and truly uncommon vocal 
her was so great as to crowd the house jpass, by making it execute airs which, jabilities, have been no less admired by 
eae eee a “at se a |from their extreme difficulty would seem ||2® Irish, than a British audience. 
-— a progr sheet : ora ae si aoe ae to NR ee than to | ELECTRICAL EEL. 
ra'eé thet natne: ‘The music of thia ope- * ic, almost to de y the singer, | [The following description of this truly singular 
rags : . _}jif we may be allowed the expression, for |} fish’is taken from Gregory's Dictionary of 
ra was originally composed by Bianchi ; | yi om they. were composed. In Serse,|| Arts and Sciences.] 
bat the present Composition is by Porto- however, the subject furnished him with | The gymnotus electricus, is anative of 
picag with a ee aes the vast pres jan opportunity of producing an effect ithe warmer regions of Africa and Ame- 
pu PP end aill aes 2 wan jless astonishing, and of touching the lrica, where it inhabits the larger rivers, 
a Fear sii csdiab anal aliens heart, as well ascharming the ear. He Jand is particularly found in those of Su- 
———— Bas cite be sbteoe deen has done less for the singer and left | rinam. In Africa it is said chiefly to 
a it Re 5 aes Slat hy more room for the display of the talents | Occur in the branches of the river Sene- 
something . “fof the actress.—Madame Catalani ac-|igal. It is a fish of a disagreeable ap-, 
The effect which these speeches, $0 ap- icomplishes the wishes and intentions pearance ; bearing a general resemblance 
plicable to her situation, had on the jof the composer in both operas i=gjas a ito a large eel, though somewhat thicker 
, eS - ~ house, cap scarcely be |singer she shows, in Semtramide, what lin proportion, and of a much darker co- 
imagined. Dering the first act, she was lian be effected by the voice—strength, |llour, being commonly of 72 uniform 
not perfectly herself, though encoura- ti flexibility, variety, and expression.—In ||blackish brown. It is usually seen of 
ged by a deserved encore in her duet |lSerse she displays, as an actress, an en-|ithe length of three or four feet, but is 
with Righi, and loudly applauded in the | ergy, a variety, a vivacity, a sensibility, |Isaid to arrive at a far larger alah speci- 
eavatina and bravura, which she gave in land a grace, which are seldom united - ‘onal . 7 
a wonderful style of excellence. Her |ithe same person, particularly upon the cass 10 feet in nak - ms fist 
confidence increased as she proceeded, | he sig 


Italian Stage.—In the beautiful cavatina, || made known to the philosophers of Ev- 
and with the expression of her powers, ||which is always encored, Oh quanto V’ani- | 
which have never been equalled in this | 


}rope about the year 1671, when its wou- 
country. Her acting is only inferior to 


jma, we are charmed with the sweetness ||derful properties were announced to the 
}of the melody, with the simplicity of the 

her singing. The compass of her voice 

is extraordinary, going at once as low as |/sion, and. with a certain natural, grace | 


|French academy by Mons, Richer, one 
style, with the justness of the expres- | 
onthe ! es j Stor |™my to conduct some mathematical obser- 
Griffini’s, and as high as Billington’s. |}which the actress spreads over the part. | vations in Cayenne. This account, how- 
Her tones are delightfully soft and mu- But when Xerxes reclaims his throne, lever seems to have been received witb 
sical, and her chromatic execution, or j/and the hand of Argenis, who deceives |la degree of cautious scepticism by the 


running half notes up and down, is truly || him by protestations of fidelity, whilst at |major part of European naturalists ; and 


‘surprising. the same time she assures Sebastes of her ||it was not till towards the middle of the 
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last century that a full and general con- 
viction appears to have taken place ; the 
observations of Mons. Condamine, Mr. 
Ingram, Mr. Gravesend, and others, then 
conspiring to prove that the power of 
this animal consists in a species of real 
electricity, being conducted by similar 
conducting substances, and intercepted 
by others of an opposite nature. Thus, 
on touching the fish with the fingers, 
the same sensation is perceived as on 


touching a charged phial ; being some- 


times felt as far as the elbows; and if 
touched by both hands, an electric shock 
js conveyed through the breast in the 
usual manner. Fermin, in particular, 
who, during his residence in Surinam, 
had frequent opportunities of examining 
the animal, demonstrated by experiment 














that 14 slaves, holding each other by the 
hands, received the shock at the same 
instant ; the first touching the fish with 
a stick, and the last dipping his hand in- 
to the water in which it was kept. The 
experiments of Dr. Bancroft were equal- 
ly satisfactory. It is by this extraordi- 


nary faculty that the gymnotus supports 
its existence ; the smaller fishes and 


other animals which happen to approach 
it, being instantly stupified, and thus fall- 
ing an easy prey to the electrical tyrant. 
So powerful is the shock which this fish, 
in its mative waters, is capable of exert- 
ing, that it is said to deprive almost en- 
¢irely of sense and motion those who are 
exposed toits approach, and is therefore 
much dreaded by those who bathe in the 
rivers which it inhabits. 

It has been affirmed that the gymnotus 
electricus, even for some time after its 
death, cannot be touched without feeling 
its electric shock. This is by no means 
incredible, when we consider the effect 
of the galvanic pile, so well known to 
modern philosophers. 


[The following judicious remarks are copied 
from the Richmond Compiler. We republish 
them because we think it our duty to avail our- 
selves of every thing which will have a tendency 
to correct the taste and meliorate the condition of 
the females. The ludicrousness of the appear- 
ance of a fashionable iady, at the present day, 
might only excite a smile ; but the infatuation 
which sacrifices health, and not unfrequently life, 
to a desire of being sirained into fashion, is cause 
of serious alarm, and ought to induce an inquiry 
after some means to effect that which satire and 
éxpostulation bave failed to do. Nor would the 


good effects of a reformation in this respect, on 
the part of the females, be exclusively confined 
to themselves : we should soon see a swarm of 
creatures who-ape them, suddenly transformed 
(in appearance, if not in understanding) into men, 
and be saved the trouble and perplexity of ascer-| 
taining their species.— Ed. Cab.]} 

** All the restraints upon the nature 
which distort the figure, are contrary to| 
good taste—in a word, are deformities. 
The hair, the beard, the nails, those | 
parts of our anatomy which some writers 
consider as excrementitious, are fair sub-| 
jects for the utmost caprice of taste.—| 
We may cut or curl the hair according 
to the pleasure of the wearer. It may 
be dressed a la Titus or a la Brutus 
without injury to the vital organs. But. 
when we mutilate our frame, or disable 
any of our organs from their natural 
functions, Nature commonly resents it, 
and taste ought to second her punish- 
ments. The greatest liberties are gene- 
rally taken, in the fashionable societies 
of civilized countries, with the waists of 
women—that *‘ part of a beautiful wo- 
man’’ which Edmund Burke describes as' 
the most beautiful. Our great-great-great- | 
grandmothers disfigured their waists with | 
hoops ; and many a tough battle did Ad- 
dison, in his Spectator, wage with them, | 
and with the lower head-dress. The 
next deformity was the stays, which 
cramped the vital organs, and offended 
the eye by causing the women to resem- 
ble wasps. 

Both these deformities in themselves 
have been discarded ; though we occa- | 
sionally see the encroaching corset as-| 
suming the prerogative of the stays.— 
Some of our Dandettes, and even our 
Dandies, buckle themselves up in corsets 
—both of the sexes to give themselves 
elegant waists—and the females in par- 
ticular, to add to it the beauty of a fine- 
ly moulded bosom. 

As to your corseted Dandies, whether 
behind the counter or in the senate 
house, I have no patience witlf them. 
To them the beauty of a taper person is 
of far less consequence than it is to a 
woman ; and besides, the most beautiful 
part of a woman forms no part of a man’s 
attraction. ‘With the female corset I 
will not quarrel, if it be kept within the 
bounds of moderation. If any bandage 
be used merely te support the bosom, 
and bring it within certain proportions, 
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a sound taste may overlook it. But let 
us have no non-elastic and unyielding 
material. Let us have no iron nor steel 
—no prop to press into the chest—no 
cincture to impede the natural play of 
the lungs. Nature will resent the wrong 
by consumptions. 

In the general, she abhors all mutila- 
tion of what she has given us—all dis- 
tortion—all fashionable assaults, for bet- 
tering her work. She dislikes all dresses 
which press upon the functions, and im- 
pede their operation. Whatever gives 
the freest play to the limbs and lungs, 
without violating the stric.est rules of 
decency, is the dress which a good taste 
most strongly recommends. Above all, 
let us observe the decency of dress. 
No petticoats drawn up so as to reveal 
what they should conceal—no bosom 
artfully let down—no peak of the corset 
thrust upon the eye, (as | have been 
pained to observe in some sweet girls,) 
can recommend the wearer to a sensible 
man. Our girls have a sufficient variety 
of colours and shapes to please even 
their caprice, without either violating 
nature or decency. A woman ought al- 
ways to be clean and neat: she should 
be as Horace calls it, simplex mundicis 
—simply neat—but beyond these, dress, 
even that of a woman, is a very subordi- 
nate consideration.” 














A corporal in the Horse Guards, of 
the name of Shaw, who had distinguish- 
ed himself as a pugilist, was fighting 7 
or 8 hours, dealing destruction on all 
areund him ; at one time he was attack- 
ed by 6 of the French Imperial Guard, 
4 of whom he killed, but was at last 
slain himself by the remaining two. 

Percy Anecdotes. 
_— 


A person in Pennsylvania offers him- 
self as a candidate for the legislature, 
who says, in his address, he has had 22 
children, and 82 grand children ; that 
he possesses some important information 
respecting the state’s land titles ; that 
he has paid 70 or $80 tax, and $8 poor 
rate; and built two furnaces. But he 
knows all this ‘‘ is moonshine to making 
laws,” and he ‘‘ dont want to blow his 
own horn,” 





Norwich Courier. 
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{ 
Interesting Anecdote of a girl romantic: | 
ally in Love. 

** But, oh! there wants tocrown my happiness, 

Life of my empire, treasure of my soul!” 

I have noted an account, says Kotze- 
bue, which is said to have happened 
very recently, and which will touch 
the feelings of most of my readers as it 
did mine. 

She was playing on her harpsichord, 
and her lover used often to accompany 
her on the harp; he died, and his harp 


VARIETY. | 


shame from the’world, and the day of 
execution was appointed. In the mean 
time, her brother.used his utmost means 
to obtain her pardon from the governor 
—he had succeeded—and his horse 
‘foamed and bled as ie spurred him 
homeward. But an unpropitious rain 
had swelled the streams ; he was com- 
pelled to pace the bank with.bursting 
brain, and gaze upon the rushing wa- 
ters that threatened to blast his only 
hope! At the earliest moment. that a 
ford was practicable, he dashed through, 





had remained in her room. After the 
first excess of despair, she sunk into the 
deepest melanchuly ; and much time 
elapsed ere she could sit down to her 
instrament. At last she did so, gave 
some touches; and, hark! the harp 


and arrived at the place of execution 
justin time to —— see the last struggles 
lof his sister !——I'his was the fatal blow. 
He retired into the hills of Dauphin 
county—employed bimseif im making 
grindstones—was very exact in his ac- 





tuned alike, resounded in echo! The 
good girl was at first seized with a secret 
shuddering, but soon felt a kind 
soft melancholy. She thought hers 
firmly persuaded that the spirit of her 


lover was softly sweeping the strings of 


the instrument. ' IK 
The barpsichord, from. this _moment, 


constituted her only pleasure, as it 


alone afforded her the joyful certainty 


that her lover was still hovering about 
her. One of those unfeeling, men, who 
want to know and clear up every thing, 
once entered her apartment; the girl 
instantly begged him to be quiet, for 
that very instant the harp spoke most 
distinctly. Being informed of the amia- 
ble illasion which overcame her rea- 
‘son, he laughed, and with a great dis- 
"play of learning, proved to her, by ex- 
perimental physics, that all was very 
natural. From that instant the maiden. 
grew melancholy, drooped, and soon 


after died! 
—— 


Died, lately, at bis lonely hovel 
among the hills, 12 miles S. E. from 
WILSson, 





Harrisburg, Penn. Mr. 
who, for many years, endeavoured to be 
a solitary recluse from the society of 
men, except as far as was necessary for 
his support. _ His retirement. was prin- 
¢cipally occasioned by the melancholy 
manner of the death of his sister, by 
which his reason was also partially af- 
fected. She had been condemned to 


counts, but observed trequently to be 
estranged—and one morning was found 
dead by a few of the neighbours, whe 
had left him the evening previous in 
health. | 


It is related of Sir John Holt, lord 
chief Justice of the King’s bench in En- 


the Old Bailey, a fellow was tried and 
convicted of a robbery on the highway, 
whom the Judge remembered to have 
been oné “of his old companions.—He 
was moved by that curiosity which was 
natural, upon a retrospection of past life, 
to. know the fortune of the contempora- 
jrres with whom he was once associated, 
and of whom he had known nothing for 
many years; he therefore asked the fel- 














one, and Willsuch a one, and the rest of 
the club to which they belonged. The 
fellow fetched a deep sigh, and making 


gland, that being once upon the bench at 


low what was become of Toni such a’ 


|ja low bow, “Ab! my lord (said he)| 












the Quaker, ‘* that thou oughtest to have 
from me, such a share of money ?”., 
“Why,” replied the curate, “I take it 
for granted that the person you haye just 
been married to is a woman of good cha. 
racter, and Solomon in his proverbs, ob. 
serves, that a virtuous woman isa crown 
,to her husband.”——-The Quaker paid the 
| money. 


In the year 1647, when the use of to. 
bacco first began to prevail in the New 
England Colonies, the legislature of Con. 
| necticut passed a law, ordering that no 
‘person under 20 years of age, nor any 
jother, who had not already accustomed 
himself to the use of it, shall take any 
\tobacco until he had obtained a certifi. 
icate from an approved physician, thatit 
lwas useful for him, and that he had also 
\obtained a license from the court. All 
others, who had addicted themselves to 
ithe use of it, were prohibited from ta- 
king it in any company, or at their la 
bours, or in travelling, unless ten miles 





— distont from any company ; and though 


| not in company, not more than once a 
day, upon paia of a fine of sixpence for 
every .such offence. One substantial 
witness was to be a sufficient proof of 
‘the crime. The constables of the seve- 
ral towns were to make presentment to 
the particular courts, and it was ordered 
that the fine should be paid ‘ without 
\gainsaying.”’ | 
 What-terrible times such a law as this 
would. produce at the present day! We 
ican hardly conceive of a proposition that 
‘would be more like!y to excite an insur- 
rection against legitimate authority than 
such a one as this. And such an insul- 
‘rection would inevitably prevail, and, in 
ithe end overthrow the government, be- 
cause we have not the slightest doubt 














they are all hanged bat your lordship 
and 1,??) as 
== 


When Milton was blind, he married a 


‘ 






that a majority of the male population of 
our country would be found to be either 
snuff takers, smokers, or tobacco chew- 
ers. One good thing would result from 


shrew. The Duke of Buckingham call- 
ed her a rose. 
lours, (replied Milton,) and it may be so, 
for | feel the thorns daily.” 

The Quaker and Curate.—After the 
ceremony of marziage, the Curate de- 
maoded five shillings as his due. ‘‘ How 








die near Philadelphia, for a crime com-| 


dost thou prove from scripture,’ said 


** i am no judge of co- 


such a law, provided it could be well 
executed—a fine of sixpence for every 
offence, would very soon form a capital 
fund for finishing the grand canal from 


Lake Erie to the Hudson. 

__ —___ ae : 
}} Fly all pleasares which may be followed by t 
pentance ; and taste none to satisfy. These are 
the two rules-of a wise man, in the choice and 
use of his pleasures. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


AN ADDRESS 


Intended to have been presented to the Managers of 
the Park Theatre for the Medal. 


The author of the following Address deferred 
its presentation beyond the stated time, in con- 
sequence of incorrect information on that point. 
It is now offered for publication, in compliance 
with the solicitations of his friends. The auther, 
himself, would be contented to act differently : 
this proceeding is like entering the lists when the 
tournament is over. H, H. G, 


Once low in ruins fell our lofty dome! 
Then fled the drama’s muse her ancient home ; 
And, ‘neath a lowlier roof, she mourn’d awhile 
Her fallen temple and her sad exile. 
But now her dismal night of wo is past— 
She hails the morning of her joy at last :— 
Upon this sacred spot, where she so long 
Has charm’'d your hearts with comedy and song ; 
Where wo-fraught tragedy, with shrieks and sighs, 
Has drawn the sparkling tear-drops from your 

eyes ;— 

Here, as of old, shall wit and talent shine, 
And crowds admiring seek the drama’s shrine. 


Delight and pride within our bosoms burn, 

To hail the muse’s triumph and return :-— 

Yet, we cannot forget that fatal hour, 

When, glorying in his plenitude of pow’r, 

And rolling o'er our heads his blazing car, 

The fiend Destruction wag’d his fiery war. 

Th’ ascending flames broke through the gloom of 
night, 

O’er our lov'd city spread their lurid light, 

Flash’d o'er the face of heaven with horrid glare, 

While the thick smoke roll'd darkly through the 
air. 

O night of wo! Alas! the morning sun 

Shone on the wreck of all that art had done ; 

Saw, that of all, ruins alone remain’d ; 

And o'er the waste wild desolation reign’d. 





Friends of our art, behold! our well-lov'd fane, 
sled of the flames, for you exists again :— 
‘or you, whose taste must ever be our law, 

Our scenes are plann’d, the curtain we withdraw, 

That you may gain instruction from the stage, 

Oft will we illustrate th’ historic page ;— 

Here, once again, shall Rome’s proud tyrant bleed, 
“ And freedom’s sons applaud a freeman’s deed ;— 

Here shall the Roman senate meet in state, 

As once at Utica, in virtue great ;— 

Here shall we see, in anguish sternly wild, 

The bold Virginius steb his darling child ;— 

And he, the hero of the hardy north, 

From dreary mines shall lead his warriors forth, — 

Drive from his native land th’ usurping Dane, © 

And seat fair freedom on her hills again. 

These truths we oft will show, and well enforce ;— 

Guilt, e’en in splendeur, follow’d by remorse ; 

And virtue still secure of happiness,— - ‘ 

Though fortune frowning showers down distress. 


—— oH 





Thus feebly sketch’d examples of our art,— 
We share the rapturous glow of ev'ry heart. 

Ye, who as patrons of our scenes preside, 

Our city’s beauty, and our country's pride,— 
Long may your praise incite the youthful bard, 
And long the drama’s votaries reward. 

What joy is ours! who tread the stage which 
rear’d 

Beneath your smiles, your smiles have so en- 
dear'd! 

Still to deserve your favour is our aim, 

Bestow, with judgment, then, applause or blame— 
So shall we ever know the deference due, 

The dvama's character, ourselves, and you. 
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Mr. Editor,—The following extremely pathetic 
verses are copied from an English provincial 
newspaper of 1816. They possess much feeling 
and poetic beauty ; and, as they may probably 
not have been published in America, an admirer 
of your entertaining Miscellany will feel obliged 
by their insertion. 


THE HERO’S ORPHAN GIRLS. 


Oh, lady! buy these budding flowers, 
For 1 am cold, and wet, and weary ; 
I gather’d them ere break of day, 
When_all was lonely, still, and dreary ; 
Aud long have sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For Valour's wretched orphan girls— 
Poor me, and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah! those who tread life's thornless way, 
In Fortune's golden sunshine basking, 
May deem that Misery wants not aid, 
Because her lips are mute—unasking : 
They pass along—and if they gaze, 
"Tis with an eye all hope repelling— 
Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawn'd, 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen. 


Oh, buy my flowers! they're fair, and fresh 
As mine and Morning’s tears could keepthem : 
To-morrow’s sun will view them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling— 
And, nurtured by some generous hand, 
‘So might my little sister Elen. 


She sleeps within a hollow tree, 
Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no food to carry there 
To sooth the tears she will be shedding ! 
Oh! that those mourners’ gushing griefs— 
The pastor’s prayer—and bell’s sad knelling— 
_ And SatSNo arent—mere meant for me , . 
} And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down 

In life's last, fearless, blessed teeping, ” 
No tears will dew dur hamble grave, 

Save those of pitying Heaven's own weeping. 
Unknown we live—unknown must die— 

No tongue the mournful. tale be telling 





Approve oar labours! since so well design’d, 
And learn good morals with good wit combin’d. 





Of two yoting, broken-hearted girls— 
Poor Mary and her sister Elten ! 
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No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night-winds now are sadly sighing ; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am dying! 
My soul is struggling to be free— 
It loathes its wretched, earthly dwelling— 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Oh God! protect lone orphan Ellen ! 
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SONG. 
(In imitation of Moore.) 


The moon is beaming pately, love, 
The pipe is sounding gaily, love, 
Thy lover calls 
Thee from the walls, 
Where thou art hidden daily, love. 
Listen to the merry song, 
See yon blithe and sportive throng, 
Come, haste,—the light 
That beams to-night 
Is rivall’d by thine eyes, my love ; 
Yes,—rivall’d by thine eyes! 


Within the myrtle bower, love, 
We'll pass a blissful hour, love : 
The beam that flies 
From thine own eyes, 
Will light thee from the tower, love ; 
Hasten to the castle gate, 
There thy love will anxious wait ; 
The warder may 
Debar thy way, 
But smile,—he'll let thee pass, my love ; 
Oh, smile, he'll let thee pass ! 


There’s such a bliss in wooing, love, 
Adoring and pursuiag, love ; 
The heay'nly light 
That flashes bright, 
From eyes that seem undoing, love. 
Dearest, there’s in woman’s look 
A something like yen limpid brook ; 
It yields at night 
The lucid light 
It steals from heav'n by day, my love ; 
It steals from heav’n by day !* 
HAROLD. 


* It has been observed, that water, after being 
stagnant for some time on marshy ground, yields 
a very lucid light, which philosophers suppose to 
be caused by an absorption of the rays of the 
sun by day, which rays it retains until the sur- 
rounding darkness makes it appear luminous 
I have taken the liberty of applying this to a 
stream. "oges 

From Poulson’s Philadelphia Advertiser. 


| IMPROMPTU LINES, 


i Occasioned by the death of Henry Jansen, Esq.* 
|| Jansen! the wish was thine, to view _ 
. His court, whose trophy is the tomb ; 





* This gentleman, having purchased a ticket of 
admission to Peale’s painting of “The Court of 
Death,” exhibiting in the capitol, at Albany, while 
in the act of crossing the threshold leading to the 
room, fell down and instantly expired. 
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Hath sketched with more than fancy’s gloom. 
Fate heard the prayer—'twas worthy one 
Longing for immortality ; 
And suddenly, thy labour done; 
Called thee to dread reality. 


Yet shall not terror o'er thee rule, 


To scan the scenes which genius true, | 


































































Nor Dearn retain his boasted prize ; 
His Court was but the vestibule, 
That led thee to thy native skies. 


-NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1821. 
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The anniversary exhibition and Stir of the “ N. 


Monday, as has been advertised,) and the premi- 
ums and honorary certificates awarded on Wed- 
nesday, at an early hour. Immediately after their 
distribution, auction sales of animals and domes- 
tic manufactures will commence. 

Delicate Manufacture —Mr. Beecher, of this 


city, has favoured us with a sight of the finest 
and most beautiful Ladies’ Leghorn Hat we ever 
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i grass of her own raising. This bonnet was ex- 


tion of the ladies of this city.—W. ¥. Gas. 
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was pronounced judges to be equal to any 
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¥. County Agricultural Society,” at Mount Ver- | 
non, will take plgce on Tuesday next, (instead of 














by Miss Almira Woodward, of East-Haven, of 
hibited at the late Cattle Show at New-Haven ; 


Bonnet of No. 60, im from Leghorn. The| 


to either of these. It is intended to sell them by 
a lottery of 70 tickets at $1 each, consisting of 
two prizes and 68 blanks.—Bosion E. Gazette. 

Prise Medal.—We have had the pleasure of 
seeing the Gory Mepat, “awarded to Charles 
Sprague, Esq. of this town, for the best written 
poetic address spoken on the opening of the 
New-York Theatre, Sept. 1, 1821.” It bears on 
the reverse this motto: “ Palmam qui Meruil 
Ferat.” The medal, which is over two inches in 
circumference, is of the purest gold, and is a 
beautifal specimen of workmanship.— The border 
is of embossed work, and forms a variegated 
wreath of myrtle and oak leaves, and flowers. 
The medal is enclosed in a handsome case from 
the workshop of S. Richard, jeweller, No. 
153 Broadway, New-York.— Bost. Cent. 

The man who was committed to prison in Sus- 
quehanna county, (Pa.) for the non-payment of 
his marriage fee, is stated in the Utica Sentinel to 
have delivered himself from limbo by selling his 


A coroner’s inquest was held in Bond-street, 
jon Friday night, over the body of Miss Ann Ha- 
milton, aged about 15 years. The verdict of the 
jury was that “‘she came to her death by a pistol 
ball shot at her by Joseph Thompson, first mate 
of the hermaphrodite brig Leopard, the bail en- 
tering her head behind the right ear, and pene- 
trating into the brain.” 

As far as the circumstances of this distressing 


| affair have come to our knowledge, it appears 


ithat the father of the young lady, about seven 
o'clock in the evening came home—he passed 


young lady were sitting. A short time after- 
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pired. Before the father could pass by his wife 


Office, where they were deposited for inspection, || deed was not “followed” by the mortal conse 


Hampshire, by the Missés‘Burnaps. They sur-|| 
passed, in fineness and delicacy of texture} any | 
previous specimen of the imitation _ of Leghorn 
manufacture, by American grass, that we have 

































wards, while the father and mother were above 
stairs, they heard their daughter cry out “My 
God! Thompson is going to shoot me!” Alarm- 


watch-house, and on Saturday morning 
SS RIO TEEN: 


Thompson, who boarded in the house, had 
evinced ap affection for the young lady, which 
was net, it is said, reciprecated.on her part ; and 
under the supposition that she was more favour- 
ported fro o jably disposed towards another, he determined 
Bonnet, for which a gentleman in Boston paid||to destroy both her life and his own. Since the 
| murder he has maintained an obstinate silence 


_ of the same young ladies—but_ was far. inferior J on all questions put to him.—Balt. American. 
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It is reported that an English vessel, from Ja 
maica, having on board a company of perfo , 


; : . - rmers, 
with their musicians and instruments, in ‘ 


the west end of Cuba, was approached pe 
ratical cruiser, whereupon the band struck up a 
martial tane, in the loudest style ; and the baca- 
niers immediately tacked ship and fled, apparent. 
ly supposing they were getting alongside of a Veg. 
sel of war, and exposing their necks to the halter 
they merited. 

*," Observations on Moore’s Lallarookh, by 
Violanthe, is unavoidably postponed until og 
next. 

1 A few copies of the Rejected Addrenes, 
bound in a superior style, with a correct view of 
the interior of the New Theatre, handsomely im- 
pressed on white satin, for those who may wish 
them as keep-sakes, or for those who may wish te 
dispose of them as presents, may be had at this 
office. Also, a few copies of the London (Drary 
Lane) rejected addresses, together with those of 
New-York, bound neatly in one volume. 


NOTICE TO LADIES. 

The subscriber being informed that there are 
persons engaged at the present time, and have 
been for some months past, in the mean and frau- 
dulent employment of hawking and selling cake 
of various kiuds in her name—to prevent such 
impositions in future, she takes this method of 
informing the public that there is no cake sent 
out from her bakery to any part of the city ; but 
that the cake of various hinds, such as plum, 
pound, loaf, plum ginger, sponge, fresh and dried 
rusk, &c, &c. may be had at her bakery, No. 22 
Harrison-streei, and at No. 32 Barclay-street, 
all warranted to be of the first quality, at rea- 
sonable prices. . 

S. SAYRS. 


New-York, Oct. 13, 1821. 
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MARRIED, 
On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev'd. E. 


Boston, to Miss Eliza Milne, of this city. 
On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev'd. Mr. 
of this city, . 


Grigg, Edward N. Bibby, M. D. of this city, 
Miss Augusta White, of the former place. 


DIED, 


her age. ' 


lafield, daughter of John Delafield, Esq. 


eldest daughter of Mr. William Guest. 
PUBLISHED BY NATHANIEL SMITH: 
; addressed. 
PRINTED BY J. KINGSLAND & CO. 
84 Maiden-lane & 64 Pine-street. 


in advance. 





Mitchell, Mr. Adoniram Chandler, formerly of 
Strong, Mr. William D. Bates, late of Woover- 
hampton, England, to Miss Charlotte Winnick, 


At Yonkers, on the 16th inst. by the Rey. ‘‘ 
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On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Jacobina Law, re- ~ 
lict of the late David Law, in the 66th year of 


On Wednesday morning, Caroline Augusta De- 


On Thursday morning last, after a short illness, 
in the 16th year of her age, Miss Eliza Guest, 
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To.whom Communications, (post paid,) may be 


Terms, $4 per year—Couniry subscribers to poy 
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